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Memorabilia. 


AVIES GILBERT, who succeeded Sir 
Humphry Davy as President of the Royal 
Society in 1827 and resigned that office three 
years later, died on Dec. 24, 1839. He was 
born in 1767, the only child of a Cornish 
clergyman named Giddy, a name which 
Davies changed for that of his wife in 1817. 
The Giddy family was an old one in Corn- 
wall, and it is recorded that, through his 
mother, Davies Giddy was the eldest heir- 
general of the ancient barony of Sandys of 
the Vine. He was of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Of strong literary and antiquarian 
tastes, he not only did a certain amount of 
research and compilation himself, but was 
often instrumental in helping on other 
workers, of which the most notable instance 
was Humphry Davy. He was elected to 
Parliament for Helston in 1804, and in 1806 
for Bodmin, a seat which he retained till 
1832. ‘‘ He was one of the most assiduous 
members who ever sat in the House of Com- 
mons, and perhaps unequalled for his service 
on committees. He helped to pass the act 
repealing the duty on salt with a view to 
assisting the pilchard fishery of Cornwall. He 
devoted to public business nearly the whole 
of his time, and was remarkable for the short 
period which he spent in sleep.’’ Thus the 
D.N.B.’ quoting it would appear from the 
Annual Register, Gilbert is said to have been 
hampered as President of the Royal Society 
by ‘‘ the want of a hospitable town residence 
and of a commanding decision of deport- 
ment ’’ and his selection of the eight writers 
for the Bridgwater Treatises was not alto- 
gether approved of. Whence the early 
resignation. His most interesting act during 
his tenure of office was the choice of Brunel’s 
design for the Clifton Suspension Bridge. 








As a writer his activities were various. He | 








put together a ‘ Parochial History of Corn- 


wall’ in four volumes, ‘‘ founded on the 
manuscript histories of Mr. Hals and Mr. 
Tonkin ’’—his most extensive work. He 
edited two mystery plays in the ancient 
Cornish language and also a ‘ Collection of 
Christmas Carols’; contributed a good deal 
to learned and scientific periodicals; and lent 
himself generously to the assistance of 
researchers in any department of knowledge. 
He died and was buried at Eastbourne, the 
Gilberts’ country. 

Since we have fallen on centenaries, let us 
remember two more which occur about this 
time. First, there is George Hutcheson, who, 
with his brother Thomas, founded the Hut- 
cheson Hospital, Glasgow; he died on 31 
Dec., 1639. The brothers were sons of an old 
rentaller under the Bishops of Glasgow. 
George was a public writer and notary in 
Glasgow, who became famous for his honesty 
and the moderation of his charges; it is said 
he would never take more than sixteen 
pennies Scote for writing an ordinary bond be 
the sum never so large. Hutcheson’s Hospital 
was founded for aged and decrepit men over 
fifty years of age who had been of honest life 
and conversation; two of the founder’s own 
nephews, despite the family wealth, died 
there as poor men. George never married, it 
would seem. He lies buried on the south side 
of Glasgow Cathedral. 

The other centenary is that of the death of 
John Wordsworth, nephew of the poet and 
eldest son of Charles, the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Born in 1805, John 
seems to have been one of the most promising 
young men of his generation, though he left 
behind him at his early death rather material 
for work than work accomplished. His stan- 
dards of industry and scholarship were alike 
defeatingly high. - Hardly anything he did 
was sufficiently perfect to satisfy him, to be 
considered finished. The extent of his powers, 
which perhaps exceeded that of his brothers, 
was therefore known to few. Yet to many of 
his own generation and of the succeeding one 
he remained, one has gathered from their 
reports, an inspiring memory, touched with 
a certain endearing beauty. 


N_ Blackwood’s Magazine for December, 
under the title ‘ Blue Roses,’ J. M. N. 
gives an account of Poland. Why ‘“ Blue 
Roses ’’? An old expression, it means what 
one never expects to see, and the people of 
Poland, a generation ago, forbidden to speak 
of liberty, would talk instead of ‘‘ blue roses.’’ 
We take two points—out of a number—from 
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this interesting article. The writer has a word 
or two about a little Gothic Chapel as the 
one church worthy of mention in Wilno. It 
bears on its wall, inside, the inscription, 
Dom Napoleona. This is to recall the fact 
that Napoleon came here to pray every morn- 
ing while he was resting at Wilno, on the 
march to Moscow. ‘‘ It is said,’’ the writer 
adds, ‘‘ that this chapel was the only church 
out of Paris that Napoleon wanted to take 
back with him.’’ 

The other is an incident of travel over the 
flat lands of Poland under snow—one of the 
sights in the world which most powerfully 
stirs emotion. For about half an hour the 
travellers in the sleigh had discerned two dots 
ahead of them amid the white. When the 
sleigh reached these they resolved themselves 
into two children, a girl of eleven and a boy 
of nine. Gathered into the sleigh and fed, 
they related that they had been walking for 
over a year. Their father was in America; 
their mother, expelled from Russia into 
Poland, had died of typhus on the way, but, 
dying, had told the children to follow the 
road on which they had started till they got 
to Warsaw ; there they would find the Junior 
American Red Cross and would be safe and 
sent to their father, whose address they 
carried sewn into a little bag tied round the 
neck of each child. The children had 
travelled on as she bade them, arriving at 
villages at nightfall, and fed by the peasants 
with bread. They had slipped through the 
frontiers and through the typhus control, and 
had walked on steadily day by day, following 
their mother’s instructions until now picked 
up by the sleigh. As the writer remarks, 
adults would hardly have accomplished this; 
but officials are likely to be less strict in 
dealing with children, and the country people 
more ready to give them bread. 


ONTRIBUTORS who take interest in the 
correspondence on French Criticism of 
English Acting in our columns, may be glad 
to have brought to their notice an article by 
M. Robert de Smet in the December number 
of the Revue de Paris, entitled ‘ Le Théatre 
en Angleterre.’ This is concerned with the 
plays performed in London between Septem- 
ber, 1938, and September, 1939. On the 
whole it may be said that French estimation 
of these plays does not differ widely from our 
own. There are sundry comments, mostly 
kindly, on actors and actresses, which how- 
ever are concerned with the writer’s impres- 
sions of individualities rather than with 
opinion of technique. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RICHARD HILL OF HILLEND AND 
BALLIOL MS. 354, 


OR the general reader there is no better 
introduction to Balliol Manuscript 354 
than Froude’s essay in Fraser’s Magazine, 
August 1858. This is easily obtainable in a 
reprint entitled ‘The Commonplace Book of 
Richard Hilles,’ in the volume of ‘ Essays 
on Literature and History’ by J. A. Froude, 
published in 1906 in Dent’s Everyman’s 
Library, and subsequently reprinted. 

The essay reveals the wide interest of 
Hill’s collection and contains a plea that “‘ it 
may before long be committed to the . . . more 
accessible form of a printed volume.”’ Now 
more than eighty years later, some of us are 
still hoping for the complete printed volume 
or volumes. 

It should be noted that Froude displays 
some disregard of accuracy in detail. Thus 
his Richard Hilles, although the manuscript 
has Richard Hill, and his conclusion that 
Richard lived at a place called Hillend, near 
King’s Langley, although Richard himself 
says that he ‘‘ was borne on Hillend in Lang- 
ley in the parishe of huchyn,’’ a hamlet 
some 16 miles distant from King’s Langley 
and about 5 miles south of Hitchin. Another 
lapse is the suggestion that Thomas More’s 
‘Lamentation of Queen Elizabeth’ might 
have been written by ‘‘ Hilles himself.’’ In 
the Everyman reprint, in ‘ Gossips Mine,’ is 
the strange line ‘‘ Sweet wines keep my body 
in hell,’’ where the manuscript has “in 
hele’? (health). 

The more serious reader will find his 
greatest assistance in Dr, Roman Dyboski’s 
volume, ‘Songs, Carols, and other Miscel- 
laneous Poems from the Balliol MS, 354, 
Richard Hill’s Commonplace Book,’ issued in 
1908 for the Early English Text Society 
(Extra Series ci.). While dealing more par- 
ticularly with the metrical pieces, proverbs 
and axioms, this study contains also Richard 
Hill’s family and personal notes, a table of 
contents of the whole manuscript, the 
Chronicle 1413-1536, many valuable notes and 
a glossary. Other published descriptions are 
referred to by Dr. Dyboski. 

Froude, writing as littérateur rather than 
| historian, reveals no great interest in the 
| historical value of the collection and admits 
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no curiosity about Richard Hill apart from 
his book. He says: 

Some other facts about him might perhaps 
be collected; but his personal history 
could add little to the interest of his book, 
which is its own sufficient recommendation. 
It will be evident, from the description which 
I have given, that as an antiquarian curiosity 
this manuscript is one of the most remarkable 
of its kind which survives, 

Froude’s indifference to Richard Hill’s per- 
sonal career has some justification. Rich- 
ard’s divided allegiance between the claims 
of business and the interests of an antiquary 
and recorder probably led to his undoing as 
a merchant, for he faded quickly from the 
trading scene, where there are few traces of 
him other than those recorded by himself. 

But there is more in it than this. He was 
one of a family of merchants, members of the 
greater Companies, trading not only in 
London, but also in the Staple of Calais and 
in the free cities of the Low Countries. He 
was also one of a series, even, it may be, one 
of a circle of traders who fostered the preser- 
vation of old and creation of new records, and 
collected what are now valuable evidences oi 
progress in the arts of the home and of letters. 
‘Among others were Robert Fabyan, the 
draper, Co-Sheriff in 1494 with Richard 
Hill’s master John Wynger, and Richard 
Arnold, the haberdasher, who had premises 
on London Bridge in 1494 and whose 
Chronicle is carried down in the second 
printed edition, to 1521. 

It is permissible to think that enquiry into 
the lives and circumstances of such men 
might lead to a clearer perspective of the his- 
tory of their time. 

There is now a typewritten transcript of 
MS. 354 at Balliol, made by Mr. D. O. 
Browning in 19365. 

Mr. Browning, in his introduction, says 
that there is no record of how the MS. came 
to Balliol, and, further: 

In a note in Chambers and Sidgwick’s Early 
English Lyrics it is remarked that Chappell 
writing after 1855 declared it to have been re- 
cently found in the library where it had been 
accidentally concealed behind a bookcase dur- 
ing a great number of years. 

How much, if any, of the original manu- 
script was actually written by Richard Hill 
is uncertain, but it appears to have been com- 
piled by or for him. Undoubtedly it belonged 
to him. ‘‘ Iste liber pertineth Rycardo Hill 
servant with M. Wynger alderman of 
London,” is written at the end of the Eng- 
lish epitaph following More’s ‘ Lamentation 





of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
(or “‘ Ric. 
items, 

An attempt to pursue a clue as to subse- 
quent ownership is recorded here for what it 
is worth. On folio 198 is noted ‘‘ Iste liber 
pertinet John Stokes.” John Stokes of 
Gloucester, gent., by his will proved in 1567 
(P.C.C, Stonarde 11), bequeathed ‘‘ unto my 
frende and neighbor Mr. Thomas hethe a 
Booke with a Black silleper wch he nowe hathe 
of myn.’”’ The Gloucester will of Thomas 
Heath, 1584, has not yet been examined. 

Froude’s essay provides a clear general idea 
of the scope and contents of the manuscript, 
which consists of 253 oblong paper folios 
(114 x 4}ins.) mostly closely written on both 
sides. For a detailed and critical account Dr. 
Dyboski’s volume is indispensable. 

It is decidedly, as both writers call it, a 
Commonplace Book. Its distinction lies in 
the great number of metrical pieces collected. 
Dr. Dyboski prints more than a hundred 
songs, carols and other poems, apart from 
versified proverbs and maxims, and he re- 
frains from re-printing many which have 
been elsewhere published. 

Another collection, closely corresponding in 
many respects with Richard Hill’s, is that 
often called ‘‘ Arnold’s Chronicle’ or ‘‘ The 
Customs of London,’’ which is also essentially 
a Commonplace Book, contemporary with 
Hill’s, or nearly so. It seems possible that 
Hill’s MS. was partly compiled from 
Arnold’s book; if not, the two writers had 
access in common to some other source or 
sources. 

In the Chronicles, for example, which in 
Arnold extend from 1189 to 1521, the period 
1414 to 1428 is all but identical. Both have 
the delightfully laconic account of Agin- 
court : 

This yere in Octobre the Kyng had a batayll 
at Agyrcowrt & wan it. 

After 1428 close correspondences in the 
Chronicles are rare, although a common 
source is suggested in a few instances. 

One series of household and other receipts 
in Hill’s book is to be found in Arnold’s in 
almost identical words but in different 
sequence. There are also in both books: The 
Treatise on Grafting and Planting Trees; 
The Seven Ages of the World; The Seven 
Ages of Man; The Charge of every Ward in 
London; The Account of Parish Churches in 
England ; The Assise of Bread; The Assise 
of Talewode and Billet; and there are many 
other similarities. Hill has the greater 


‘“* Explicit quod Hill ”’ 
Hill’’) is written after other 
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number of household and trade receipts. 
Arnold has much more of commercial cus- 
toms, legal forms and city ordinances, but 
against this has no poetical piece—with the 
one notable exception of the ‘ Ballad of the 
Nutbrown Maid.’ 

Arnold’s ‘ Chronicle ’ was first published in 
Antwerp in 1502 or 1503. Richard Hill was 
hansed there in 1511. As he was not sworn 
at Grocers’ Hall until later in that year and 
as his master’s bequest of 40s. was one made 
“to every prentice beyng in my house at the 
tyme of my decesse ’’ (1505) and was not paid 
until 1508, it is likely that Arnold’s text of 
the famous ballad is earlier than Hill’s. 

Alexander Arnold, girdeler, witnessed the 
will of Henry Wynger, Richard Hill’s wife’s 
father in 1500, and was executor of the will 
of Henry’s widow Margaret in 1501 or 1502. 
A Richard Hyll was a neighbour of Richard 
Arnold on London Bridge in 1494. It is not 
easy to avoid the conclusion that the two 
‘commonplace’ Richards were acquaint- 
ances, 

Another association, more speculative, per- 
haps, is suggested by many recorded connec- 
tions between Hill and More families; 
many quarrels, also, from the pardon of out- 
lawry in 1478/9 to William Hill, parson of 
Newton Church, for not answering to John 
More, gentilman, as to debt, down to Thomas 
Hills of Foxton, Cambs., being summoned on 
Lady Moore’s charge in 1650 for delinquency 
in being in arms against Parliament. This 
Thomas Hills was grandson of Ann Moore, 
who married John Hills at Fulbourn in 1562, 
and there is an heraldic link between Hill ot 
Hillend and Hills of Fulbourn. (Mis. Gen. 
et Her., Fifth Series, Vol. vi, p. 54). 

John Wynger bequeathed to his wife Agnes 
his house at the Stocks in the Poultry, ‘‘ the 
which house I bought at two tymes oon parte 
of the Talowe chandelers of London and the 
other parte I bought of m. more gentilman 
and made theym in oon house in the pultry 
and in the warde abovesaid.”’ 

Thomas More, now of blessed memory, was 
very closely contemporary with Richard Hill. 
Both had trading concerns at Antwerp: Hilt 
certainly in 1511 and probably later; More, 
as negotiator for English traders, in 1515. 
Is it possible that More added the prologue 
to his poem ‘ Fortune’ with some knowledge 
of Hill’s collection? Richard’s book has the 
poem, but not the prologue, part of which is 
here copied from Dr. Dyboski’s Notes: 

So vnlerned men nowe a dayes, wyll not spare 
To wryte, to bable, theyr myndes to declare 





aowyage them selfe gay fantasyes to drawe 
When all theyr cunnynge is not worth a strawe 
Some in French Cronycles, gladly doth 

Some in Englysshe, edie son asl an 
Another in Laten bloweth forth a darke fume 
As wyse as a great hedded Asse of Alexandre 
Some in Phylosophye, lyke a gagelynge gandre 
Begynneth lustely the alld to set vp 

Ard at the last concludeth in the good ale cup, 

Finis Prologus, 
quod. T 

This is another view of the intrusion of 
““ynlerned men ’’ into the world of letters. 
In any case it is evidence of it. Granted 
that then, as now, members of trading com- 
panies were not all actively engaged in trad- 
ing, it is still significant that the first printed 
English version of More’s ‘ Utopia,’ pub- 
lished in 1551, was, in the words of the title, 
translated into Englysshe by Ralph Robynson 
Citizen and Goldsmythe of London at the pro- 
curement and earnest request of George Tad- 
a Citizein and Haberdassher of the same 

1tle. 

With the growth of the use of surnames 
‘Hill’ families, quite unrelated, came into 
being all over the country. This is not to say 
that in every case the name was derived from 
“atte hill’’ (or variants) but doubtless in 
very many cases that was so. The name had 
become common in London by the end of the 
fifteenth century, and it is particularly 
hazardous to assume that any two holders o1 
it who were in some way associated were there. 
fore of the same family. 

It may be noted that there are seventy-eight 
entries of Hill coats-of-arms in Burke’s Gen- 
eral Armory (1844 Edition) and that two 
only of this number have close resemblance 
to that of Hill of Hillend. 

There is a source of confusion in the namé 
Hills. Burke has one coat attributed to 
both names. There are many instances of 
indiscriminate use of the two spellings and 
in the case of a Hills of the Fulbourn family 
the name, in a lawsuit, is written ‘‘ Hill alias 
Hills ’’ throughout. 

The name came early into prominence in 
trading circles in London. There were also 
many connections with the Church and with 
monastic establishments. To select but a few 
of Richard Hill’s time, there were: 

Sir Thomas Hille, Grocer, of St. Thomas of 
Acres, Mayor in 1484/5. 

William Hyll, Vicar of Walthamstow, 
whose sister Agnes married Sir William 
Chester, Skinner and Merchant of the Staple 
of Calais (Will 1487). : 

Richard Hill, elected Bishop of London in 
1489. 
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Sir William Hille, Master of St. Thomas of 
Acres of London in 1501. 

William Hyll, late Merchant of the Staple 
of Calais, owner of three shops with solars 
thereupon in the parish of St. Andrews Corn- 
hill (?) of which premises John Nychills, 
William Preston and others became enfeoffed 
in 1508. (I.P.M. John Nychills 1531). 

John Hill, Haberdasher, of London, who 
bequeathed 20 marks to the ‘“‘ House of Asshe- 
ryge ’’ (Will 1516). When the College of 
Bonhommes in Ashridge was dissolved, 
1539/40, Thomas Hyll was awarded a pen- 
sion of 10 pounds per annum. 

Richard Hylls, Tailor, whose parents were 
living in 1532 on London Bridge, where he 
had late been apprentice to Nicholas Cosyn. 
He was ‘‘ Anglus ’’ of the Reformation, sub- 
sequently Master of the Merchant Taylors and 
chief founder of their school. 

There was also a Richard Hill, Esq., de- 
scribed as tenant of a capital messuage called 
Legates, otherwise Howendon, in Abbot’s 
Walden manor, in an account of the posses- 
sions of the late monastery of St. Alban in 
1544. (Newcome’s ‘ History of the Abbey 
of. St. Alban,’ and also Cussan’s ‘ Hertford- 
shire.’) 

Coming now to what is definitely to be 
learned of the family of Hillend, we are for- 
tunate in having the following printed 
records : 

Richard Hill’s own memoranda printed by 
Dr. Dyboski. 

The Astrie pedigree in the Visitation of 
ee, 1613 (Camden Society, 


The Barnwell, Graveley and Wilson pea 
grees in the Visitations of Hertfordshire, 
1572 and 1634 (Harleian Society, 1886). 

The Norton (Norvill) pedigree in the Visi- 
tation of Buckinghamshire, 1634. (Harleian 
Society, 1909). 

‘Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of 
Chester of Chicheley,’ by Mr. R. E. Chester 
Waters, 1878. 

‘Genealogical Memoirs of the Families of 
Chester and of Astry,’ by Mr. R. E. Chester 
Waters, 1881. 

A complete collation of Hill’s memoranda 
with Mr. Waters’ very interesting volumes is 
impossible here. It is intended only to re- 
cord a few notes derived from the above 
sources, 

Hill of Hillend bore arms: Per chevron 
embattled argent and sable three cinquefoils 
counterchanged. 





Richard Hill’s father is called 
Lathill or Athill of Hill End in the Graveley 
pedigree; Thomas Hill in others. 

Thomas Hill married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Symon Barnwell of St. Albans. Of Thomas 
there is no further information in the pedi- 
grees except that he had a daughter Agnes 
who married successively Thomas Graveley, 
Edward Wilson and Gascoigne. 
Richard Hill says that he had also sisters 
Margaret Preston, Elizabeth Lane (wife of 
John Lane, grocer) and Eme Cosyn, and that 
Nycholas Cosyn, merchant taylor, was god- 
father to William, his third child. 

Elizabeth, Richard’s mother, was god- 
mother to his son John, who has not yet been 
distinguished from the many other Johns of 
his time. 

Richard was born at Hillend. He was in 
London, at his master’s house, certainly in 
1505 and probably till 1508. He was ‘‘ made 
fre among the merchants aventurers of Yng- 
lond in Barow”’ (Bergham op Zoom, in 
Brabant) in May 1508, and at Bruges and 
Antwerp in 1511, and he was back to be 
sworn at Grocers’ Hall in London later in 
that year. 

His first child, John, was born at Hillend 
in 1518. Births of his other children sug- 
gest that he lived at ‘ Freshe’? Wharf in 
the parish of St. Botolph in 1520; in Bridge 
Street, parish of St. Margaret, in 1521; in 
the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, 1522 
to 1526. His last child, born in 1526 in St. 
Andrew Undershaft, was buried at Little 
Wymondly in 1527. 

When and where Richard died is yet un- 
certain. He married Margaret, daughter of 
his master’s brother, Henry Wynger, haber- 
dasher of Bowe parish. John Wynger’s wife, 
Agnes Walker, was half-sister of Letitia Nor- 
land, who married first Will Hill and after- 
wards Simon Rise. Dame Agnes Wynger, 
Mistress Lettis Rise and Symond Rise, 
mercer, were all godparents to one or other 
of Richard’s children. 

One of the more interesting figures in the 
Memoirs of the Astry Family is that of Dame 
Margery Astry, wife of Sir Ralph Astry, 
fishmonger and alderman of London. He 
was Mayor in 1494, when Fabyan and 
Wynger were Sheriffs, and he died in 
that year. Margery had previously married, 
first William Edwards, grocer, and secondly 
Robert Revell, grocer, alderman and Sheriff, 
and after the death of Astry she settled down 
to twenty-nine years of wealthy widowhood. 

Dame Margery was the daughter and 
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heiress of John Hill of London, grocer. She 
bequeathed to the Church of St. Peter Corn- 
hill, ‘“‘ a paxe of silver and gilt garnished 
with perles and other stones and also sett and 
garnished with synkfoyles, which is in a little 
spruse chest.’’ She also bequeathed a chalice 
and paten of silver ‘‘to the Chapel of 
Mynnesdon, Hitchin, where I was born.’’ 
This can only mean that she was born at Hill- 
end, where the present house (now called 
Langley End) looks down on a small planta- 
tion in which the ruins of the Chapel of Mins- 
den still remain, less than half-a-mile from 
the house. 

Her will contains many names already 
mentioned and among them are “ cozen 
Richard Hill and his wife,’’ ‘‘ Nicholas 
Cosyn and his wife,’’ ‘‘ cozen Lane and his 
wife,’ ‘‘cozens Elizabeth Lane, Emma 
Cosyn and Agnes Gascoyn.’? John Lane was 
a witness. 

Here, then, is something of the environ- 
ment of Richard Hill of Hillend. The re- 
cords reveal much of the social condition of 
the greater early traders, the extent to which 
their families intermarried and the status of 
men who were content to be called the ser- 
vants of their masters. 

Wo. P. Hits. 

Croydon. 


MUSICAL TITLES 
METAMORPHOSED. 


{SHRISTMAS in Cologne will be remembered 

with peculiar pleasure by all Britishers 
who were there as members of the last war’s 
Army of Occupation in Germany ; so one may 
well revive for their refreshment at this 
moment and, at the same time, preserve for 
the interest of all, present and to come, one 
feature of that life in Cologne: the remark- 
able programme of the orchestra of the VIth 
Corps Officers’ Club. 

Hermann Blum was the able conductor of 
this orchestra, the repertoire of which com- 
prised no less than 800 items. These were 
all listed in one programme which, decorated 
with the VIth Corps’ sign, a bulldog, and 
bearing the imprint ‘‘ Otto Metz & Co., 
Koln,’”’ announced that 

Any selection from the following list will be 


played on the number beeing serd up to the 
conductor. 


And there followed this such an appeal as 
suggests, among other things, the background 
presence of a Yorkshire sense of the word 
“* while”: 








Officers are requested as far as possible to 
refrain from a unnecessary Loice until 
the Orchestra is playing. 

In setting forth the following pieces from 
Herr Blum’s programme, one does so with two 
ideas in mind: (1) that they may cerve as 
aids to laughter over the nuts and wine dur- 
ing this festive season, and (2) that the detec- 
tive faculties may be brought into play to 
trace out the ways, sometimes involved, by 
which these titles of musical items came to 
suffer, as we see, change: 


47. Trough night to light. 

66. Policemans. Linke. 

68. Freebullets. Fetras. 

103. Strips and Stars. Sousa. 

126. The marrow wifes from Windsor. 
Thomas. 

133. At de Indra’s impire. 

138. Freee rifleman. Weber. 

165. The Creaturs of Promotheus. 
hoven. 

201. Romeo and Julia. Gounod. 

231. Womanns procession and brides maid’s 
chorus. Wagner. 

232. Entry of the ghuests out Tannhauser. 
Wagner. 

241. The dump Woman. Auber. 

242. The sold bride. Smetana. 

280. Musical delusions. Schreiner. 

285. The merry war. Strauss. 

369. In the hall of the moonshin king, 
Grieg. 

446. Curled head. Pawell. 

450. Orientalish belly dances. 

486. The pupped. Gilbert. 

490. Remembre to me! Macbeth. 

505. The gaity oncle. Gilbert. 

506. Opium intoxication. Gilbert. 

507. Tell my, snail. Fall. 

527. Jim going back to Dixie. 


Lankien. 


Linke. 
Beet- 


Vollstedt. 


Berlin- 


532. The british Patroe. Asch. 

533. Detectiv Dance. Christine. 

593. Flatterghost’s. Strauss. 

595. Nightbuzzard. Strauss. 

596. Lawyerball dances. Strauss. 
599. People lives only once. Strauss. 
615. Heaven sparks. Waldteufel. 
616. Quit sweet. Waldteufel. 

624. When the feets are dancing. Fetras. 
652. Currents valse. Friedmann. 
664. Prater live. Translateur. 

631. Nippes valse. Beyer. 


703. Count from Luxembourg. Fall. 
709. Who is guily. Gilbert. 
733. Love me and the world is. Bell. 


737. Y love you. Grieg. 
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744. Viena, I am _ dreaming’ from. 
Sincewicz. 
755. When two love’s himself. Lehar. 


759. Quit as the night. Bohme. 
765. Alone on the field. Brahms. 
800. Kanguruh Two step. Rentis and 
Paley. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


EMERSON AND ‘ MOBY-DICK.’ 
WE do not know whether Ralph Waldo 


Emerson read Herman Melville’s 
‘Moby-Dick, or the Whale’; and if he did, 
we have no record of his opinion of the novel. 
For almost thirty years, however, there has 
been in print evidence of his interest in the 
story of the bellicose whale. It had impressed 
him, when he heard it, probably in the coach 
between Concord and Boston, to such a degree 
that he noted it in his Journal. The complete 
entry runs thus: 

Boston, February 19 [1834] 

A seaman in the coach told the story of an 
old sperm-whale, which he called a white 
whale, which was known for many years as 
Old Tom, and who rushed upon the boats 
which attacked him, and crushed the boats to 
small chips in his jaws, the men generally 
escaping by jumping overboard and _ being 
icked up. A vessel was fitted out at New Bed- 
ord, he said, to take him. And he was finally 
taken somewhere off. Payta Head by the 
Winslow or the Essex. He gave a fine account 
of a storm, which I heard imperfectly, only 
‘the whole ocean was all feather white.’ A 
whale sometimes runs off three rolls of cord, 
three hundred fathom in length each one.1 


Upon examination, Emerson’s report of 
the whaleman’s yarn proves singularly inter- 
esting. The destructive monster is here first 
described as white. In the instances cited by 
Melville, in his novel, of the strength and 











1 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emer 
son Forbes, editors, ‘ Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1833-1835,’ Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910, p. 261. See 
also Bliss Perry, editor, ‘The Heart of Emer- 
son’s Journals,’ Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926, p. 82. After 
_ had drafted the present paper, atten- 
tion was called for the first time in 
print to the passage in Emerson’s Journals 
in the London Times Literary Supplement’s 
Teview of Professor C, R. Anderson’s excellent 
“Melville in the South Seas’ (New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1938). The critic, 
writing in the issue for April 29, 1939 (p. 246), 
does not quote the passage from Emerson in 
its entirety nor does he make more than the 
Most meagre comment upon it. 








eqgerent deliberate malice of the sperm- 

whale, nowhere is mention made of any pecu- 

liarity of colour in the attacking animal.? In 

one partly fictitious account of the loss of a 
e 


whaleship’s mate and the sinking of his vessel 
through the attack of a sperm whale, there is 
no allusion to the beast’s colour.4 It is not, 
in fact, until we reach a version of the story 
which was published five years after Emerson 
listened to the sailor’s reminiscences that the 
vicious sperm-whale is said to be white. This 
is in J. H. Reynold’s ‘ Mocha Dick; or, The 
White Whale of the Pacific,’ which first 
> a in the Knickerbocker Magazine, of 
New York, for May, 1839.5 

Emerson’s informant calls the white whale 
‘Old Tom.”’ Melville tells us, in ‘ Moby 
Dick’ (i., p. 255), ‘‘ There have been several 
memorable historical instances where a parti- 
cular whale in the ocean has been at distant 
times and places popularly cognizable.’’ He 
proceeds to enumerate four of these well- 
known whales, the first of which is ‘‘ Timor 
Tom.’’6 

According to Emerson’s whaleman, a ship 
was sent out from New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, to take the murderous white whale, 
“Old Tom.’’ Melville says that ‘‘ New Zea- 
land Tom [sic] and Don Miguel, after at 
various times creating great havoc among the 
boats of different vessels, were finally gone in 
quest of, systematically hunted out, chased 
and killed by valiant whaling-captains, who 
heaved up their anchors with that express 
object. . .”” And, of course, the Pequod of 
‘ Moby-Dick’ sailed from Nantucket with 
one idea uppermost in Captain Ahab’s mind 
—the slaughter of Moby-Dick. 

Emerson’s ‘“‘ Old Tom ”’ was finally taken 
off Payta Head—on the coast of Peru—by 
either the Winslow or the Esser. It was the 
whaleship Esser, of Nantucket, Captain 





2 * Moby Dick,’ i, pp. 258ff. All references are 
made to the Standard Edition of Melville’s 
Works, London: Constable and Company, Ltd., 
1922-1924. 

3 Based, probably upon the sinking of the 
whaleship Essex, later to be referred to. 

4 Joseph C. Hart, ‘Miriam Coffin, or the 
Whale-Fisherman,’ San Francisco: H. R. 
Coleman, 1873. Pp. 292-293. The first edition 
of this novel appeared in 1834. 

5 xiii, pp. 377-392. It was reprinted in Eng. 
land in the Romancist and Novelist’s Library, 
iii, pp. 61-64 (London: J, Clements, 1840). A 
modern edition of the tale was published in 
London and New York in 1932 by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. 

6 Ibid., i, 256. The others are “ New Zea- 
land Jack,” “ Morquan,” and “Don Miguel.” 
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George Pollard, Jun., which was charged and 
sunk by a whale on Nov. 20, 1820, when she 
was just south of the equator and near 119° 


west longitude. Of the ship’s three boats, one 
was lost with all hands. After ghastly suf- 
ferings on their part, eight officers and men 
were saved.7 

It is hardly less interesting to inquire into 
the history of the Winslow. Her home port 
was New Bedford, and in 1817, 1825, 1827, 
and 1828, she made voyages in which she was 
commanded by Captain Owen Chase. This, 
it would appear was the Owen Chase who was 
first mate of the Hssex when she was wrecked 
as above noted. His extremely rare account 
of the catastrophe was a book which Melville 
knew and used.9 

Here, then, in Emerson’s brief summary 
of a whaleman’s story, heard in a stage-coach, 
is evidence of the formation of a legend which, 
like many other such stories, has its basis of 


fact. It is told early in the year of the first 
publication of MHart’s ‘ Miriam Coffin’ 
(vide note 4) and before that book 


appeared.10 Five years before Reynolds 
celebrated his white Mocha Dick and seven- 
teen years before Melville wrote of his Moby- 


7 See “Moby Dick,’ pp. 258-259; also cf. 
Anderson, * Melville in the South Seas,’ pp. 54 
55; and ‘An Account of the Loss of the 
Essex... from the Narrative of One of the 
Survivors [Thomas a pe (London; Reli- 

ious Tract Society, N 2-12. In Mr. 

obert Gibbirgs’s Ty hd: bese POF the Wreck of 
the Whale-Ship Essex...’ (London: The 
Golden Cockerel Press, 1985) are reprinted, not 
only an abridgement of Chappel’s ‘ An 
Account,’ but, as well, the more important and 
rare ‘ Narrative of the Most Extraordinary 
and Distressing Shipwreck of the Whale-Ship 
Essex ...’ by Owen Chase, first mate of the 
vessel, and the Rev. Daniel Tyerman and 
George Bennet’s report of Captain Pollard’s 
story of the loss of his ship as related to them 
at Raiatea in the South Pacific (see Tyerman 

‘Journal of Voyages and 
..”’ London: F, Westley and A. H. 
Davis, 1831), ii, pp. 24, 29. The most detailed 
account, and probably the most accurate, as 
being in part a journal, is that of Chase. 
Chase’s book was first published in New York 
in 1821. 

8 I do not think the ship meant was the 
whaler Thomas Winslow, of Westport, Mas- 
sachusetts, and, later, of New Bedford. See 
Federal Writers’ Project..., ‘ Whaling 
Masters,’ New Bedford: Old Dartmouth His- 
torical Society, 1938, pussim. 

9 * Moby-Dick,’ i, p. 259. Melville’s annotated 
copy of the book has been sold at auction twice 
in the last seven years in New York City. 

10 The Introduction to ‘ Miriam Coffin’ is 
dated April 25, 1834 (p. xxviii). 











Dick, the anonymous sailor introduces the 
albino whale. Each of the ships, of which 
one is reported as having taken the animal, 
had some connection with a notorious marine 
tragedy or with an actor in it. Evidently the 
‘** seaman in the coach’ must be ranked with 
Chase, Chappel, Tyerman and Bennet, Hart 
and Reynolds, as one of the earliest known 
creators—although only orally—the founda- 
tion of Melville’s story of ‘ Moby-Dick ’; and 
his tale would seem to show that when Mel- 
ville was a boy in Albany, New York, the 
legend of the vengeful white whale had 
already taken shape. 
Rosert §. Forsytue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


URVIVALS IN THE ORKNEYS.—I 
think it might interest your readers to 
know, now that Scapa Flow is so much in 
the public news, how much in this area the 
ancient contrasts with the modern. On one 
shore of this great naval arsenal and base, 
with all its most modern weapons of war and 
most modern steelwork resting on the water— 
upon a certain island lie small farms. These 
holdings still employ draft oxen (of the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed), for all their farm 
operations. And on certain farms the old 
type of wooden ox-wagon is still retained for 
use in peat hauling and harvest work. This 
vehicle has solid wooden wheels without 
spokes and much resembles its ancestor, the 
Norse farm-cart. (It must be remembered 
that Orcadians are of Nordic origin wholly, 
and do not consider themselves Scotch.) Such 
survivals are rare. The only other areas 
where these occur are the Shetlands and 
adjacent islands, and one farm near Ciren- 
cester, in Gloucestershire, 


H. Stewart-Rankxin, Bart. 
of Barcaldine. 


A MOTTO.—The following may interest 
some of your readers: 


If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 
Two loaves—sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed the soul. 


Idem Latine 

Si Fortuna tibi vitam obscuraverit atra, 
Inque penu superest nil nisi poma duo; 
Unum oro vendas; hyacinthos inde 
parato; 

Nil prodest corpus pascere; pascé 
animam. 

A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 
296, 315, 331, 350, 367, 386, 404, 423, 
441).— 

171. A marriage put Walpole in mind 
(4 Feb., 1766, T. vi. 415) “ of the two owls, 
whom the Vizier in some eastern tale told 
the Sultan were treating on a match between 
their children, on whom they were to settle, 
I don’t know how many ruined villages.’’ 
What Eastern tale? 

172. Walpole wanted to buy a picture from 
Lady Kingsland in Dublin. Montagu wrote 
(1762, unpublished), ‘‘ Her Ladyship is a 
Catholic of great wit and figure, and is more 
likely to figure in the court of the Viceroy 
of Spain than part with any rarity.”’ Is 
this a recognizable allusion ? 

172. Walpole, at Bath, writes to Montagu, 
5 Oct., 1766: ‘‘I think I shall make your 
Mrs. Trevor and Lady Lucy a visit.’’ Accord- 
ing to 18 Oct., 1766, to Montagu, he did so. 
Mrs. Trevor was Montagu’s cousin, one of 
the unmarried daughters of John Morley 
Trevor of Glynde, Sussex. Which one of 
them? Who was Lady Lucy? For other 
queries concerning the Trevor family see Nos. 
4, 73, 90 

173. ‘‘She wears your memory at her 
tongue’s end set in gold ’’ (Walpole to Mon- 
tagu, 12 Mar., 1766). 

Are these words a quotation ? 

174. ‘‘ I should resign this paradise { Paris] 
as willingly as if it was built of opal, and 
designed by a fisherman, who thought that 
what makes a fine necklace, would make a 
finer habitation ’? (Walpole to Montagu, 21 
Mar., 1766). Is this a recognizable allusion ? 

175. Walpole begins a letter to Montagu, 
2% July, 1763, with the following, which he 
puts in quotation marks: 

Thus far our arms have with success been 


crowned. 
What is it from? 
176. H. W. to Montagu, 12 Dec., 1766, 


T. vii. 78) refers to the two daughters and 
co-heirs of the 1st Viscount Windsor (they 
married Lords Beauchamp and Mount- 
stuart, later Marquesses of Hertford and 
Bute) as ‘‘ great fortunes.’’ What were the 
source and extent of their fortunes ? 

177. In the same letter is a reference to the 





‘ Serene Highness the 


Duke of York’s amateur theatricals at his. 
palace ; see also H. W. to Mann, 24 May, 1767 
(T. vii. 112). Are there other accounts of 
these performances ? 

178. H. W., writing about temperate liv- 
ing and hermits, says: ‘‘ Look in Sadeler’s. 
prints, they had beards down to their girdles ”’ 
(to Montagu, 15 Apr., 1769, T. vii. 271). 
Which Sadeler did prints of hermits? 

179. H. W., writing about Wilkes and the 
Middlesex elections of 1769, says that he and 
Col. Luttrell ‘‘ are to fight a pitched battle 
at Brentford, the Philippi of Antoninus ”’ 
(T. vii. 263, to Montagu, 26 Mar., 1769). 
What does he mean by “ the Philippi of 
Antoninus ”’ ? 

180. What are the dates of John Williams 
of Felix Hall, Kelvedon, Essex, second son 
of Sir John Williams, Kt., of Tendring Hall, 
Suffolk ? 

W. S. Lewrs. 

Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


OELLNITZ.—A boy of this name appears. 
in the Eton School List for 1784. He was 
probably related to a Baron Von Poellnitz, 
who had been Chamberlain to the King of 
Prussia until 1784, at which time he was in 
England. He married, about 1782, the 
Countess Percy, the divorced wife of Earl 
Percy. Can anyone give me information 
about von Poellnitz, especially as to whether 
he had been married previously ? 


R. A. A.-L. 


LAGUE IN THE XVII CENT.: COL- 
LECTIONS FOR LANCASHIRE.—Is 
anything known of collections made in 
London in the seventeenth century for the 
relief of plague-sufferers in Lancashire? Par- 
ticularly for Preston in 1631 and Ormskirk 

in 1648. 

R. 8. .P. 


'(OCK-FIGHTING CHAIRS.—I shall wel- 

come advice as to where I can find (a) 

the fullest descriptions, and (b) best illustra- 
tions of these articles of furniture. 


Hucu §. GLapDstTone. 


AJOR RICARDE-SEAVER.—I should be 

obliged for any information relative to 

the life, parentage and antecedents of Major 

Ricarde-Seaver. I subjoin two notices con- 
cerning him. 

From The Times, Jan. 28, 1882. 

On the 28th Jan. 1880, at Paris, Her 

Princess Dona Maria 

Louisa Christina de Looz-et-Corswarem (née 
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Princess de Godoy), youngest daughter of 
Prince Godoy de Bassano, and granddaughter 
of H.S.H. the Prince of Peace, Duke de la 
Alcudia, Grandee of Spain, the devoted and 
beloved wife of Major  Ricarde-Seaver. 
[In Memoriam]. 
From ‘ Who’s Who,’ 1913. 

Seaver-Ricarpe, Major Francis Ignatius, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Knight Commander of the 
Royal Military Order of Isabel the Catholic, of 
Spain; ard Knight Officer of the Imperial 
Order of Rose of Brazil, of Paris. 

Crest.—Moor’s head pierced, 
sword. 

Motto.—Malo mori quam foedari. 


with short 


G. 8. 


OULTNEY: POUNTNEY: PULTNEY. 

—Will any readers having information on 
any of the branches of the Poultney, Pount- 
ney, Pultney, etc., families please communi- 
cate with me. I have been working for some 
years to compile a history of the English 
family ; the two American branches have been 
fairly well covered. Any information will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Epwin Pountyey Davis. 


258 Clark Street. Westfield, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN 

(See ante p. 425).—I should like to have 
your learned readers’ opinion on the follow- 
ing passage which I take from p. 147 of the 
“Calendar of State Papers—Venetian,’ 
vol. xviii., 1623-1625. It is from that account 
of the collapse of a floor at Hunsdon House 
which was quoted in answer to a query at the 
reference. 

(Cuna figliola semiviva dissepolta da quelle 
rovine nell’ essere portata per citta fini quasi 
il piccol residuo di sua vita rimanendo poco 
manco misera preda d’alcuni infuriati Pro- 
testanti, e certamente in citta sproveduta delle 
ottime regole che con le diligenti quardie qui 
si tiene queste accidente dava una infausta 
materia ad una universale e sanguinolenta 
sollevatione). 

The latter part of this sentence is trans- 
lated as follows: ‘‘ and in a city lacking the 
best regulations and in spite of the diligent 
guard which they keep here this accident 
provided the unhappy occasion for a general 
and bloody riot.’ 

Is not the true sense almost the exact con- 
trary to this?, the imperfect dava (if the 
sense of the translation were intended we 
should surely have had the past definite), 
being idiomatically used like a conditional, 
so that one should read: ‘‘ and certainly in 
a city which was not provided with the excel- 








lent regulations which, with the competent 
guards, are here maintained, the accident 
would have given unhappy occasion for a gen. 
eral and bloody uprising.”’ 

I have copied the Italian exactly as 
printed. There are points about which I am 
doubtful. No doubt some Italian scholar will 
be able to pronounce. Did ‘‘a general and 
bloody riot ’’ occur? 

M. U. H. R. 


“DWXCATIONS.’’—The dictionaries throw no 

light upon this word, which is found in 
the Leicestershire Saint George Play. It can 
hardly be a corruption of exactions, or a 
shortening of ercantations (found in John- 
son; marked “‘ rare’’ in Webster); it seems 
to refer to the next line. See Adams, ‘ Chief 
Pre-Shakespearean Drama,’ p. 356; under 
the title of ‘The Lutterworth Christmas 
Play.’ Manly prints it (‘ Specimens 
of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama,’ 
294); the source of the text is apparently 
William Kelly’s ‘ Notices Illustrative of the 
Drama and Other Popular Amusements’ 
(1865) ; the couplet in question (lines 66 and 
67 in Adams, 64 and 65 in Manly) is on p. 55. 
None of the editors offers any explanation of 
the word. The plays in Tiddy’s ‘ The Mun- 
mers’ Play’ (Oxford, 1923), which include 
the Doctor and the revival scene, do not in- 
clude any word resembling “ excations.” I 
may add that the revival is frequently 
brought about by pills or by tooth-pulling; 
less commonly by a bottle. Robin Hood is 
connected with the Christmas mummers in a 
few of the plays recorded by Tiddy. 

The Doctor claims to cure ‘ all sorts ef 
diseases, Whatever you pleases,’’ and con- 
tinues : 

I torture not my parents with excations 

Such as pills, boluses, solutions, and embroca- 

tions. 
The dialogue here was taken down by dicta- 
tion, and there is a possibility that the scribe 
misunderstood the speaker. Could the term 
be a nonce-word, made up with no other pur 
pose than to look learned, and to furnish the 
necessary rhyme ? 

There is, in the dictionaries, a form ‘‘ exce- 
cation,” a blinding, which is marked “ rare,” 
as is the verb, “‘ excecate.”’? While this would 
not be unconnected with torture, and could 
conceivably be shortened to “ excation,” It 
hardly suggests ‘‘ pills, boluses, solutions, 
and embrocations.’’ I should be grateful for 
any light which could be brought to this 
obscure passage. 

R. W. 
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HE FABLES OF LA FONTAINE IN 
TAPESTRY.—In ‘ Eugénie Grandet,’ in 
the description of the ‘‘salle’’ in the old 
house of the Grandets at Saumur, we are 
told that ‘“‘ Les siéges de forme antique, 
étaient garnis en tapisseries représentant les 
fables de la Fontaine.’’ These were so faded 
and worn that the subjects were hardly dis- 
cernible. Since the date of the story is about 
1816-1820, one may perhaps assume that the 
furniture was of the Louis XV period. Could 
anyone tell me where and by whom furniture 
covered with tapestry representing fables of 
La Fontaine was made? In what collections 
could such now be seen? Was it ever fashion- 
able? And were AMsop’s fables used for the 
same purpose ? 
Mary Brown. 


‘DIERS PLOWMAN’: — ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS.—Could any kind readers tell me 
what editions, manuscript or printed, of 
‘Piers Plowman ’ have illustrations to them ? 
Are there any tapestries with designs taken 
from scenes in the work? 
Mary Brown. 


“DATTING AN EYE.’’—What is the sense 
of the word ‘‘ batting ’’ in the American 
phrase ‘‘ He heard such or such a thing with- 
mt batting an eye.’’ Does it come straight 
from the French battre, which is used, is it 
not? of blinking. 
a 


NGLISH POEM WANTED.—I should be 
very grateful if any reader could tell me 
who wrote the English verse of which the fol- 
lowing is a French translation : 
“ La chute des feuilles 
De la dépouille de nos bois 
L’automne avait gonché (?gongé) la terre: 
Le bocage était sans mystére, 
Le rossignol était sans voix.” 


What would be the English equivalents of 
the words “ dépouille” and “ gonché” (or 
“gongé’) in this connection ? 


Derek WHITELEY. 


(“Gonché” is clearly a mistake for jonché, 

“strewn.” “ Dépouille” has no exact English 
(quivalent. It means, of course, that which 
has heen stripped away; it is used often of 
the body of the departed. If we had the noun 
despoil ” it would be equivalent.]} 


UTHORS WANTED.—Can some _ reader 

kindly name the authors of the following 
atonymous books? The last three are from 
@ same hand. ‘Domino: Voice from a 
Mask,’ 1861. ‘ Uncensored recollections,’ 1924. 
‘Things I shouldn’t tell,” 1924. ‘More uncen- 
ered recollections,’ 1926. 


Wo, Jaacarp. 





Replies. 


PLAYS ON THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF CHARLES I. 
(clxxvii. 405, 447.) 


{\N 1 May, 1837, Robert Browning’s play, 

‘ Strafford,’ was published and produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre. It was played by 
Macready and Helen Faucit, but it only ran 
for five nights. Vandenhoff, who had played 
the part of Pym with great indifference, 
cavalierly declined to act any more (Edmund 
Gosse in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ first supplement, i. 
308). 

In 1890 Browning’s ‘ Strafford’ was pro- 
duced by the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society in the New Theatre at Oxford. It 
had not been given, save by the Browning 
Society, since it was played by Macready 
over half-a-century before. The principal 
members of the cast were as follows: 

King Charles I—R. C. W. Hunt, Merton. 

Earl of Holland—H. T. Whittaker, Christ 
Church. 

Lord Savile—W. M. Hornby, New College. 

Sir Henry Vane—P. Pullan, Christ 
Church. 

Viscount Wentworth (later Earl of Straf- 
ford)—H. B. Irving, New College. 

John Pym—E. H. Clark, New College. 

John Hampden—P. Dearmer, Christ 
Church. 

Vane the Younger—H. T. Farmer, Balliol. 

Denzil Hollis—Lord Warkworth, Christ 
Church. 

Benjamin Rudyard—J. B. Seaton, Christ 
Church. 

Nathaniel Fiennes—L. H. Helbert, Oriel. 

Earl of Loudon—P. J. Shaw, New College. 

Maxwell (Usher of the Black Rod)—W. S. 
Dunn, Brasenose. 

Balfour (Constable of the Tower)—W. S. 
Holding, Christ Church. 

A Puritan—H. C. M. 
College. 

St. John (Solicitor-General)—F. W. H. 
Schwartze, Wadham. 

Sir Arthur Haselrig—W. C. Pennyman, 
Brasenose. 
Queen 
Behnke. 
Lucy Percy (Countess of Carlisle)—Mrs. 

Charles Sim. 
It was a notable production. 





Lambert, New 


Henrietta Maria—Miss Kate 


Strafford and 


| Pym were finely rendered ; and the two ladies 
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made the most of their respective parts. Mr. 
Alan Mackinnon, of Trinity, says in ‘ The 
Oxford Amateurs’ (1910), p. 157: 

No less than five people had to be requisi- 
tioned for the part of the King. The influenza 
which was raging in Oxford at the time broke 
out in one of the dressing-rooms, and every 
member was laid low. After the third perfor- 
mance, R. Carew-Hunt had to relinquish the 
part of Charles, and his understudy fell ill 
on the same night, so I had to step into the 
breach. As I had always resented the poet’s 
apparent exaggeration of the heartless, traitor- 
ous, weak, uxorious duplicity of Charles, I 
tried to invest it with a little more dignity 
and pe. qualities which I had long asso- 
ciated with the unhappy monarch. Before the 
last night I also fell a victim to the scourge; 
fortunately the duties of a stage-manager had 
by that time become merely perfunctory, but 
yet another representative had to be found for 
the sovereign, whose ill-luck appeared to 
descend even to his imitators, 

I remember well Mr. Mackinnon’s digni- 
fied interpretation of this difficult part. The 
actor’s slight lisp added verisimilitude to his 
representation of the unhappy King, whom 
Browning has so unkindly treated. The play, 
although extremely interesting to read, is a 
difficult one to act. Browning is greater in 
his dramatic lyrics and his monologues than 
in his plays—interesting though the latter 
always are. Mr. W. L. Courtney had materi- 
ally contributed to ‘ Strafford ’ at Oxford, by 
judiciously cutting certain parts of the play, 
and bringing it into a more satisfactory con- 
dition for performance. Much of the action 
is ot. with the alleged early friendship 
between Pym and Strafford, but this appears 
to be unhistorical and an invention or mis- 
interpretation of the dramatist. 

Another great poet once thought of writ- 
ing a drama on Charles. P. B. Shelley’s fine 
fragment, ‘Charles the First’ (1819-22) 
only runs to four scenes with a fifth scene 
consisting of a song by Archy the Court Fool : 

A widow bird sate mourning for her love 

Upon a wintry bough; etc. 

Although most of Shelley’s fragment is in 
verse, a little is in prose—after the mixed 
manner of Shakespeare. The King, the 
Queen, Laud, Strafford, Hampden, and Vane 
the ‘‘ Younger ’’ speak; but the play ends 
before Pym or Cromwell, set down in the 
dramatis personae, can come to life. Shelley’s 
Charles says to Strafford (scene iii., 310): 

We should be too much out of love with 

Heaven 

Did this vile world show many such as Thee, 

Thou perfect, just, and honourable man! 

Never shall it be said that Charles of England 








Stripped those he loved for fear of those he 

scorns ; 

Nor will he so much misbecome his throne 

As to impoverish those who most adorn 

And best defend it. 

Of necessity, interpreters of historical 
characters on the stage cannot always add or 
subtract a cubit from their stature. Charles 
I, who was scarcely 5ft. 6ins., and Henry IV, 
who figures in three of Shakespeare’s plays 
and was ‘‘of mean stature,’’ are sometimes 
acted by tall men; and Charles II, who was 
‘two yards ’’ high, by short. 

The successful play, ‘ The White King,’ was 
written, I think, by the well-known actor, 
Mr. Maurice Colbourne, who took the title. 
role. Mr. Colbourne, who since his Oxford 
days has often acted in Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
plays, has recently produced a book on that 
dramatist. 

On 28 Sept., 1872, H. L. Bateman put on 
at the Lyceum Theatre ‘ Charles I’ by W. G. 
Wills. Despite much protest against the 
dramatist’s treatment of Cromwell, the play 
was successful, and the pathos and dignity 
of Henry Irving’s performance of the King 
increased his fame. I must have seen this 
play in the ’eighties of last century, I think; 
and, from what I can recollect, it was a play 
which owed everything to the fine interpreta 
tion given to it. Irving was superb as the 
King; and Ellen Terry very good as the 
Queen, although she was little like Henrietta 
Maria in appearance. There was a fine piece 
of scene-painting where the royal barge 
appared with the long-water at Hampton 
Court at the back. But history was little 
regarded by the dramatist. Cromwell offered 
to join the King’s party on receipt of an earl. 
dom and the Garter, and there were other 
misconceptions of the men and facts of the 
period. 

An oil-painting of Irving as Charles I by 
James Archer, R.S.A., was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1873. 

Irving’s elder son, H. B. Irving, revived 
Wills’s ‘Charles I’ at the Court Theatre, 
Liverpool, on 10 Sept., 1906; and, again, in 
the provinces in the autumn of 1907; and a 
the Shaftesbury Theatre in 1909. 


A. R. Baytey. 


The first tragedy featuring this ill-starred 
monarch appeared anonymously in the year 
of his execution. It was a daring and ris 
publication. Had the dictator Crom 
traced the author there was doubtless a severe 
punishment awaiting. But, like the ‘ Lettes 
of Junius,’ it was never brought home. 
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Following details describe the various 
dramas on King Charles I: 

Famous tragedy of King Charles I, lately 
butchered by those who are 
Omne nefas proni patrare. pudoris inanes, 

Crudeles, violenti, importunique tyranni, 
Mendaces, falsi, perversi, perfidiosi, 

Foedifragi, falsis verbis infanda_loquentes. 

1649. Fep, 4to. 

Havard (W.), ‘ King Charles I. Histor:- 
cal Tragedy,’ written in imitation of Shakes- 
pear,’ 1737, 8vo. : 

Performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre 
[says Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dramatica’] with 
very good success; and indeed some parts of 
it seem to approach as near to Shakespeare as 
any of the attempts made to imitate him. 
Some of the characters are well drawn, and 
the catastrophe is pathetic and affecting. 

Lord Chesterfield, mentioning this play, 
says : 

The catastrophe was too recent, too melan- 
choly, and of too solemn a nature, to be heard 
of anywhere but in a pulpit. 

This was also issued anonymously. 

Mitford (Mary Russell): ‘Charles I: a 
Drama.’ Produced at the Victoria Theatre, 
2July, 1834. 

Wills (W. G.): ‘Charles I.’ A playt 
Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, 28 Sept., 
1872, by [Sir] Henry Irving. This ran for 
180 consecutive performances. It was re- 
vived at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 15 Feb., 
1900, by H. B. Irving. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


One recent play on Charles I was: 

‘Charles the King, a chronicle play,’ by 
Maurice Colbourne. Preface by R. McNair 
Wilson. London, Figurehead, 1937. 

This was first produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, on 9 Oct., 1936. Mr. Barry 
Jones had the title-part. The original copy- 
tight title of the play was ‘ Charles the 
First.’ 

Ursvuta Jupp. 


PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (celxxvii. 173, 263, 318).— 
14. At the last reference Miss E. G. Wiruy- 
COMBE, on the authority of G. E. C.’s ‘ Baron- 
étage,’ questions whether Thomas was the son 
of Sir James Chamberlayne, Bt. The fact is 
established by the will of George Chamber- 
layne Denton, P.C.C. Herring 187, dated 
% Oct., 1756, pr. 21 June, 1757, which states 
in part: ““ My manor of Wardington . . . to 
My cousin Thomas Chamberlayne now a 
Cornet in H.M. Horse Guards Blue son of 





my cousin Sir James Chamberlayne Baronet 
of Dunstew Oxfordshire.’’ There is consider- 
able confusion and error in the Baronetages 
about the late members of this family. It is 
clear, however, that Sir James Chamber- 
layne’s son Thomas must have predeceased 
his father, since, as Miss W1tHycoMBE points 
out, a younger brother of Sir James was 5th 
Baronet. 

69. The Portuguese minister was Martin 
Mello y Castro (1718-95); see Enciclopedia 
Universal Illustrada, Barcelona, 1905-30, 
xxxiv. 510 (whence the Spanish form of 
a Portuguese name). 

W. S. Lewis. 


153. In Juvenal’s Sixth Satire there are the 
following lines (170, 171) : 
Tolle tuum, precor, Hannibalem victumque 
Syphacem 
In castris et cum tota Carthagine migra. 
These are apparently the verses which 
Walpole had in mind, though the quotation 
1s inaccurate. 
G. CaTALant. 


““ DUMFORDIZING ” (clxxvii. 403).—The 
main object of Count von Rumford’s 
life was, in Tyndall’s words, ‘‘ the practical 
management of fire and the economy of fuel.”’ 
With this end in view Rumford invented or 
introduced a grate which was called after 
him, and generally referred to as ‘‘ Rum- 
ford bars.’”’ Later, the same thing was 
known as “‘ Leamington bars.’’ From the 
time of their introduction, until about 1890, 
Rumford bars were very common, and are still 
to be found in a few of the larger farm- 
houses and country parsonages in the Mid- 
lands. From 1915 to 1921 I occupied a 
Warwickshire vicarage in which two Rum- 
ford grates remained, and one is still there. 
The word ‘ Rumfordizing’’ would be 
employed to describe preparation for the fix- 
ing of Rumford bars, & the insertion of slabs 
of worked stone set at the required angle. It 
is interesting to recall the increased output 
and prosperity of the quarry at Hornton 
(near Banbury) which resulted from the use 
of this stone in the setting of Rumford grates, 
owing to its fire-resisting qualities. Indeed, 
it was only when the Horton stone was red 
hot (which was generally in the evening) that 
Rumford’s grate was appreciated. The gen- 
eral complaint against it, apart from its dull 
and unattractive appearance, was that ‘‘ all 
the heat went up the chimney.’’ The bottom 
of the curved bars which formed the grate 
was sometimes seven inches above the hearth, 
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so that tidiness necessitated a triangular ash- 
pan fitted with Venetian bars, and black-lead 
had to be applied, not only to the bars and 
ash-pan, but to the stone sides of the fire- 
place opening. A.C. ¢. 


TAGLIONI (clxxvii. 334, 412, 425). — Mr. 

Catatani’s excellent notice of this 
famous dancer leaves yet a little more to be 
said. 

Taglioni first appeared as a dancer in 
Vienna in 1822; she was afterwards at St. 
Petersburg in 1825, and she last appeared on 
the London stage at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
15 May, 1847. She married, 1832, Comte 
Gilbert de Voisins, but she divorced him 
21 Aug., 1844. He died 1863. Subsequently 
she taught dancing at 6, Connaught Square, 
London, 1874-1880. She died at Chateau 
Ralli, Marseilles, 24 Apr., 1884. 

There are many references to Taglioni in 
contemporary memoirs. In ‘ An Englishman 
in Paris,’ for instance, and in Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff's ‘ Recollections’ and in 
Frossard’s ‘ Souvenirs.’ 

There was an anonymous biography of 
Taglioni published at Trieste in 1845. See 
also the Era, 26 Apr., 1884; Revue des deux 
Mondes, 1 Aug., 1840. Portraits are num- 
erous: the Dublin Univarsity Magazine, vol. 
xciii; the Pall Mall Magazine, 1904, and 
both articles have portraits. In 1837, when 
Taglioni was most popular after she had ap- 
peared in ‘ La Sylphide’ in 1832, a tribute 
to her fame was the fact that a smart coach, 
horsed and driven by Lord Chesterfield, and 
called ‘“‘The Taglioni’’ Coach, ran daily 
from Piccadilly to Windsor. There is a well- 
known picture, by Cooper Henderson, the 
sporting artist, of this coach. 

In John Mills’ ‘D’Horsay’ there is 
another picture of the same coach with three 
well-known members of Crockford’s Club in 
the front places. Chesterfield is driving, 
D’Horsay is by his side, and George Payne, 
one of the greatest gamblers Crockford ever 
drew into his net, is as near the driver as pos- 
sible. As to the horses, Mills says they were 
matchless in equality of pace and spirit. The 
harness was dazzling with silver figures of the 
fair danseuse, which were also blazoned on 
panels of the coach. Oddly enough, there is a 
notice of Taglioni by Thomas Seccombe in the 
*D.N.B.’ The above is additional to what 
is given in Thomas Seccombe’s article. 


A. L. Humpuries. 


There are two full biographies of Taglioni: 
Tietz, ‘ Marie Taglioni’ (Berlin, 1866) and 





Castil-Blaze, ‘Les adieux & Mlle Taglionj 
suivis d’une notice biographique sur cette 
célébre danseuse’ (Paris, 1837). There is 
also extensive biographical material in the 
following books: G. Monaldi, ‘Le regine 
della danza nel secolo XIX’ (Turin, 1910); 
de Boigne, ‘ Les petits mémoires de l’opéra’ 
(Paris, 1857); Veron, ‘ Mémoires d’un bour- 
geois de Paris’ (Paris, 1854); Castil-Blaze, 
‘La danse jusqu’&é Taglioni’ (Paris, 1832), 
Important articles in periodicals are: Era, 
April 26, 1884; The Times, April 25 and 29, 
1884; Revue des deux Mondas, Aug. 1, 1840; 
Bunn’s Stage, ii. 91, 233, 239. 

There are numerous allusions to Taglioni 
in contemporary French authors, notably 
Balzac, Feydeau, and Arsene Houssaye, 
Thackeray, in ‘ The Newcomes,’ says that the 
young men of the epoch “ will never see any- 
thing so graceful as Taglioni in ‘La 
Sylphide.’’”? In ‘ Pendennis,’ he _ says: 
‘“‘ That prettiest of all ballets now faded into 
the past with that most beautiful and grace- 
ful of dancers. Will the young folks ever 
see anything so charming, anything so classic, 
anything like Taglioni ?”’ 

Alfred Chalon executed sketches of her in 
five of her parts, bound up with verses by 
F. W. R. Bayley (London, 1831). In the 
print-room at the British Museum there are 
engravings of her after J. Bouvier, Grevedon, 
Mme Soyer and others. A fine portrait by 
Ary Scheffer in the Museum of Versailles is 
reproduced in the ‘ Enciclopedia Espasa’; 
and one by Alophe is reproduced in Huart 
and Phillipon’s ‘ Galerie de la presse, de la 
littérature et des beaux arts’ (Paris, 
1839-41, 3 vols.). A half-page sketch of her 
in ‘La Sylphide’ was in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, xxxiv. (1904); p. 172. 

LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 

The University of Michigan. 


(,HARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUF- 

FOLK (clxxvii., 423).—The Handbook 
of British Chronology (edited by Professor 
F. M. Powicke), just published by the Royal 
Historical Society, gives on p. 333, Dukedom 
of Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Viscount L’Isle, 
born in or before 1485, created 1 Feb., 1514; 
died 14 or 24 Aug., 1545. 

His Duchess, Mary of France, died at 
Westhorpe in Suffolk on 24 June, 1533, and 
was interred with much heraldic ceremony 11 
the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds ; when that 
monastery was dissolved, five years later, her 
body was removed to St. Mary’s Church 
hardby. The remains were disturbed and the 
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coffin opened in 1784, when Horace Walpole, 
the Duchess-Dowager of Portland and many 
others obtained locks of her hair. A marble 
tablet with an inscription was placed in the 
church in 1751, and a painted window repre- 
senting scenes in Mary’s life was presented 
by Queen Victoria in 1881. (‘ D.N.B.’, 


xxxvi., 400.) A. R. BayLey. 


ARMY CUSTOMS IN 1802 (clxxvii. 381, 
401). — With reference to COLONEL 
LesLie’s amusing article on a Guest Night 
in India, at the first reference, the regiment 
referred to must be the 12th, now the Suffolk 
Regiment, which shared with distinction in 
the storming of Seringapatam. 

Is not Cotonet LEsLIz mistaken in ascrib- 
ing the toast ‘‘ Lord Clive ’”’ to the memory 
of the great, and first, Lord Clive? It is more 
likely to have been in honour of his son, the 
second Lord Clive (1754-1839), who was Gov- 
ernor of Madras 1798-1803, and was created 
Earl of Powis 1804. 

Patrick CADELL. 


HURCH MOUNDS (clxxvii. 136, 176, 
197, 285, 352). — Practically every 
church in Romney Marsh is on ground ele- 
vated from the surrounding flat levels. This, 
I take it, is that the builders chose the small 
hillocks left by the receding sea so as to be 
above the flood-water. The oldest church in 
the Marsh proper is that of Brenzett which 
St. John Hope said had some remains of 
Saxon walling in the south wall of the chan- 
cel. As it is dedicated to St. Eanswythe of 
Folkestone (the only church so dedicated 
except the mother church there), it is 
extremely likely that this is connected. 

In Ptolemy’s Geography there is a curious 
account of the Marsh, describing it as a bay 
on the south coast with one hundred islands, 
each island having an eagle on it. When 
looked at from the point of view of a reced- 
ing tide, this is not so fanciful as might be 
thought, for on going over the district, a very 
large number of these hillocks can be found, 
and the falcons which breed on Dover cliffs 
are still fairly frequently met with. 


F. Witiiam Cock. 
QNAIL EATING (clxxvii. 365, 409, 426).— 


There is, or was up to recently, a shop 
in a back street at Bath where, in addition 
to the usual shell-fish, the common species 
of land-snail are on sale in large quantities. 
The edible snail of France (Helix Pomatia) 
did not appear to be among them. The shop- 
keeper, in reply to my enquiry, assured me 








that snails are a common article of food, and 
seemed surprised at my ignorance. 


Ciaup RUvSSELL. 


POPLEXY: PRIMITIVE REMEDIES 
(clxxvii. 404).—Hovorka and Kronfeld 

(‘ Vergleichende Volksmedizin,’ 1909, ii. 246 
et seq.) have collected numerous folk- 
remedies for apoplexy, such as the following: 
(1) a powerful man presses his bare foot on 
the patient and remains in this position for 
a long time, the idea being that the devil is 
thereby expelled from the body; (2) the 
patient’s nose and nape of the neck are rubbed 
with eel-oil, and two spoonfuls are given of 
‘“‘ apoplexy water,’’ which contains a large 
number of various herbs and flowers mixed 
with strong wine and spirit; (3) the patient 
is buried in fresh horse-dung; (4) in the case 
of a man a black cock and in that of a woman 
a hen is killed and its blood dropped into the 
patient’s mouth; (5) the paralysed parts are 
wrapped up in a freshly slaughtered animal 
(cow, dog, cat or cock); (6) the affected parts 
are rubbed with grated radish or horse- 
radish, or covered with layers of warm dough 
which are renewed after they have grown 


cold. J. D. Rotieston, m.p. 


GNAKES : USE IN MEDICINE (celxxvii. 
352, 408, 428).—It is a custom to wrap: 
a rattlesnake skin around one’s neck as a cure 
for rheumatism here in the U.S.A. I learn 
this from an intelligent woman, a former 
school teacher, of mixed Indian and negro 
blood, whom I asked about snake remedies. 
She did not think the remedy efficacious, but 
believed it of American Indian origin. 

I believe tinned rattlesnake meat (put up 
commercially, I think, in Florida) is regu- 
larly sold in New York. It is said to be 
extremely nourishing. While it seems to be 
regarded as a delicacy by some, I suspect 
that there is something of folk medicine in 
its use. This may originate in the beliefs 
of Southern negroes, although its use is said 
not to be entirely among negroes. I have not 
seen the product, but it has been noticed in 
reputable periodicals here quite seriously, 
though unfortunately I do not have cuttings. 
It is quite harmless, of course. 


T. O. Masport. 


T. LEONARD IN STAINED GLASS 
(clxxvii. 352, 395, 429).—In continental 
woodcuts of the fifteenth century he usually 
carries a closed book in addition to unlocked 
fetters. 


T. O. M. 
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‘THE RED SEA (clxxvii. 424).—While on a 

cruise encircling Africa, a year ago, I 
traversed the Red Sea, and, from Suez to 
Aden, some 1,460 miles, saw nothing from the 
steamer’s decks which would explain the 
name. The apparent colour of sea-water is 
directly and instantly affected by reflected 
sky light. Sunshine causes seemingly bright- 
blue water. Dull or cloudy skies bring about 
greenish or greyish water. Rainy weather 
induces green water, its natural tint. 

On consulting the liner’s navigating officer, 
I was told that the name ‘‘ Red ’’ is derived 
from quantities of reddish sea-weed which 
float there at intervals. But a much more 
likely source of its ancient name Mare 
Rubrum is supplied by immense formations 
of brilliant red coral, which cover the sea 
floor and line its shores. This sea is gradu- 
ally getting shallower, for coral is found 
along its banks considerably above tidal level. 
At Port Sudan the Egyptians supply motor 
launches, with solid glass bottoms, through 
which one may inspect, in comfort, the beau- 
tiful coral beds, gay seaweeds, and gaudily- 
hued fishes. Which reminds me, that at 
Aden I saw a swarm of about two hundred 
large swordfish, on the surface, following the 
ship. 

A remarkable feature of the Red Sea is that 
this oceanic gulf receives the water of no river, 
yet evaporation must be tremendous, This 
fact would long ago have converted the entire 
basin into a mass of solid rock-salt but for 
one fortuitous action. The Indian Ocean feeds 
the Red Sea with an inward surface current 
-of new water, and draws away an outward 
undercurrent. Red Sea water is known to be 
"25 per cent. more saline than average sea- 
water. 

Another query occurred to me while on the 
Red Sea. At what point did the Israelites 
-go dry-shod across its bed? As the sea depth 
varies up to 1,240 fathoms, with an average 
‘depth of 100 to 400 fathoms, no one on board 
‘seemed to know. The answer appears to be 
still sub judice, after generations of study. 
But it is generally agreed that the crossing 
took place, perhaps at low tide, at the shal- 
lower end, near Suez. Much depends upon 
identifying Mount Sinai. This is thought to 
be Jebel Mura, one of a group of mountains 
not far away from Suez. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


‘* Hoang Hai,’’ if it is the real native 
name for the Yellow Sea, means exactly 
** yellow sea.’’ The sea is in fact of a reddish 
-yellow colour which is presumably caused by 





the soil discharged by the Yang-tzii and 
Huang (“ yellow ’’) rivers. 
A. C. Mout, 


“(‘LERTHEW ” (OR ‘“ CLERIHUGH”) 

(clxxvii. 366, 409).—The derivation of 
this word is to be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of ‘Guy Mannering.’ “ Cleri- 
hugh’s ’’ was a well-known tavern in Writer’ 
Court, Edinburgh. I have a good illustration 
of it in my edition, published by Robert 
Cadell, Edinburgh. 

When Colonel Mannering went to consul 
Mr. Counsellor Paulus Pleydell on the legal 
business of Miss Lucy Bertram, on a Satur. 
day, he had great difficulty in locating him, 
but at last discovered him at Clerihugh’s, 
presiding as ‘‘ Monarch”’ (with a_ bottle 
slider on his head as a crown) over the old 
game of High Jinks, which consisted of either 
sustaining a fictitious character for the even- 
ing, or producing crambo verses, of which 
the specimen given is: 

Where is Gerunto now? What has become 

of him? 

Gerunto’s drowned, because he could not 

swim, 

In spite of his foolery, Mr, Pleydell was 
an excellent lawyer. 

A series of ‘‘ Clerihughs,’’ or verses, came 
out in Punch, a short time ago. 


HENRIETTA TEASDEL. 
Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 


THE CONCERTINA (clxxvii. 388, 430), — 

The late Lord Balfour, in his early years, 
is said to have been an ardent performer on 
the concertina. This answers the question 
whether it has ever been played by people 
other than itinerant musicians. With regard 
to the next question, whether there is any 
orchestral music into which it has been intro 
duced, the ‘ Oxford Companion to Music,’ by 
Percy A. Scholes (1938) states that Tchai- 
kovski included four concertinas in the score 
of his second orchestral suite, Op. 52; and 
that Edward Silas composed an adagio for 
eight concertinas, a quartet and a quintet for 
concertina, strings and pianoforte, and many 
works. including two sonatas, for concertina 
and pianoforte. Finally, the answer to the 
third question, when or whence the concer- 
tina came among us?, is that it was invented 


by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1829. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
DISSENTING MINISTERS AND LIB 


RARIES (clxxv. 439).—The following 
passage, taken from Joseph Priestley’ 
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‘Familiar Letters addressed to the Inhabit- 
ants of Birmingham’ (1790), Part V, pp. 
3-7, is a striking confirmation of a connec- 
tion suspected between dissent and the growth 
of libraries in the second half of the eight- 
enth century. Priestley was taking part in 
the controversy over the attempted repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts in the years 
1787 to 1790, and referring particularly at 
this point to the illiberal attitude of mind 
of the established clergy. He says: 


It is a remarkable fact that, in 
all such places in which there are 
public libraries on such a liberal and 


open plan as that which has lately 
been established in this town [i.e. Birming- 
ham, where Priestley himself had fostered it] 
the clergy have in the first instance discoun- 
tenanc them; and when that could not be 
done, they have endeavoured to get the con- 
troul of them, for the sake of keeping out such 
books as they wish the common people not to 
read; while the Dissenters have always been 
foremost to promote these libraries, and when 
they have been instituted, have been as ready 
to introduce into them books unfavourable to 
their opinions, as those in favour of them. We 
are used free enquiry, and love to 
encourage it. 


Of course, Priestley was an interested party, 
but it would be interesting to know how far 
he spoke from bitter experience. 


Frank BEckwIiTH, 
Librarian, Leeds Library. 


(HRISTIAN NAME JOEL (clxxvii. 369).— 
I have just finished the indexing of over 
20,000 names in the Parish Registers of Lyme 
Regis up to 1810. There are only three Joels, 
viz., Joel Rochett (1727), Joel Evans (1756), 
Joel Evans (1800). The two latter are pro- 


bably identical. 
sr. WILLIAM (clxxvii, 351, 303, 407). — 

There is a figure of him in York Minster, 
and a Catholic Church in Reading is dedi- 
cated to him. 


C. WANKLYN. 


A. Mary Krirxvs. 


| ONGEVITY IN DOGS (clxxvii. 404). — 

My family had a pug bitch which was 

bought in 1886, and lived for nineteen years. 
R. WATERFIELD. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘IVANHOB’ 
(clxxvii. 316).—5. The author of (a) 
‘Count Basil,’ a tragedy, pemorns love; 
and (d) ‘Orra,’ a tragedy founded on fear, 
was Joanna Baillie, the eminent poetess. 


James Srron-ANDERSON. 
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The Library. 
The ae Favourite or, The Earl of 
Essex. By John Banks. Edited with an 


Introduction and Notes by Thomas Mar- 
shall Howe Blair. (Columbia University 
Press). 


\ FE seem a long way from understanding 

Queen Elizabeth in spite of the immense 
amount of study that has fom expended upon 
her. A highly complicated person, ma: 
perhaps be said by now to have had all the 
factors composing her intellect, character and 
life (this is a rough way of expressing it) 
sufficiently disengaged, scrutinised, inter- 
related. But the interpretative word that 
should fuse all of them into a living woman 
and queen has not yet, we think, been found. 
It is a pity that Shakespeare could not have 
made her the centre of a play; perhaps no 
one else in the world phi have dealt with 
her successfully. One can imagine that, if he 
had lived so long, and if circumstances, 
besides, had permitted it, Elizabeth might 
have been to Shakespeare in his sixties what 
Hamlet was to him in his later thirties—and 
besides that, the inauguration of a new type 
of drama. Might he have chosen the Essex 
episode as his theme? We think it not 
unlikely. 

Meanwhile, here is John Banks on the 
Restoration stage, tackling the subject with 
very inadequate means at his disposal, yet not 
altogether unsuccessfully, because he keeps his 
eye on one or two matters and leaves out 
all the rest. His Elizabeth is a curious com- 
bination, naively conceived, of the haughty 
queen who both exacts and receives servile 
homage, and the tender, even tremulous lover. 
She is not unskilfully contrasted with the 
two other women in the play, the villain Not- 
tingham, and Essex’s secret wife. Essex 
himself, to a reader of the play, is an uncon- 
vincing character. We suspect, however, that 
the play acts better than it reads, and that 
on the stage in the hands of a competent actor 
he proves no unworthy counterpart of the 
Elizabeth. 

Banks probably hampered himself by con- 
forming to the tradition requiring verse of 
the tragic playwright. He is no poet, either 
in regard to characteristic poetic vision of 
his subject or in ear for verse. He fumbles 
his way along, and it is some argument for 
the reality of a certain gift for drama in him 
that, so cumbered and maladroit, he never- 
theless often gets his effect—perhaps slightly 
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too lachrymose for the highest tragedy, but 
still something moving. 

Mr, Blair has naturally a good deal to say 
about Banks’s position at the start of that 
new development of tragedy which has been 
unfortunately labelled ‘‘ she- tragedy,” com- 
paring ‘The Unhappy Favourite’ at length 
with Banks’s ‘ Vertue Betray’d or Anna 
Bullen,’ which has been called the first of its 
kind. But for the fact that Essex shares 
with the Elizabeth the central position in it, 
the play before us might have.been accounted 
the first. Whilst agreeing that as time goes 
on there is an alteration of the balance of the 
drama in favour of the interests of women, we 
think that too much may easily be made of 
this. We suspect that a drama is more easily 
constructed with, so to put it, a centre quies- 
cent or passive and activity surrounding it ; 
and that therefore a woman will more often 
than not prove the more satisfactory centre. 
It will be seen that domestic rs. gil is clearly 
on the horizon. Fundamentally, we think, 

“* she-tragedy ’’ is an unhappy misnomer. 

The tragedy of Essex, as indeed well it 
might, attracted playwrights for some time. 
The story of the ring—it ie here given due 
discussion—romantic in itself and capable of 
varied treatment and some expansion, pro- 
vided notes of intimacy as well as the charm 
of legend; and if Essex in himself was every 
way a second-rate personage, he has that 
special fascination which attaches to those 
who have been greatly beloved, even if they 
are irritatingly unworthy. An interesting 
appendix gives account of three eighteenth- 
century Essex plays. These are James 
Ralph’s ‘ Fall of the Earl of Essex,’ per- 
formed in 1731; Henry Brooke’s ‘ Earl of 
Essex,’ performed in 1750, and Henry 
Jones’s ‘ Earl of Essex,’ first produced in 
1753. All seem in some degree to have been 
based on Banks. Brooke appears to have been 
dramatically the best equipped of the three, 
and Jones to have been the most successful, 
for his play crossed the Atlantic and was 
played in Philadelphia, Boston and New York 
into the early years of the nineteenth century. 

The play is here presented in a slightly re- 
duced facsimile of the Quarto of 1682. This 
has some obvious advantages, but the un- 
familiar appearance of the page is a little apt 
to draw off the reader’s attention, and thereby 
diminish the effect of the work in itself. It 
would be interesting to see ‘ The Unhappy 
Favourite’ on the stage and a players’ com- 


ee, 


pany in search of something fresh might dp 
worse than give it production. 


BoOxKSELLER’s. CATALOGUE. 
BERNARD QvakritcH; Lrtp., entitle. their 


Catalogue No. 567 ‘ Books for Christmas.’ Ip 
Part One are treasurable books of various 
sorts in the way of first editions or editions 
produced by notable presses; in Part Two.am 
books in fine modern bindings. We take afew 
— mostly from the ‘older books, cdn- 
tained in Part One, and begin with views from 
the American Neptune, of which we thought 
‘The Town and Harbour of Halifax, from 
Dartmouth Shore,’ the most attractive (¢ 
1781: £25). A first edition (3 vols. 8vo,) 
of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ in the earliest 
issue, which has ag by Buss, G. Cruik- 
shank and Leec a tempting item 
(1840-47: £19), and 80 is Muir's facsimile 
of Blake’s ‘ Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ 
(1885: £7 7s.). Under ‘ Botany and Garden. 
ing’ there is a Gerard’s ‘ Herball’ and a 
copy, in the original state, of Sweet's 
‘Geraniaceae’ (1820-30: £40). More suit- 
able, may be for Christmas, is a complete 
set of the Caldecott Picture Books, which, t 
our perhaps prejudiced eyes, are as yet un- 
rivalled—16 vols. 4to. (1878-1885: £4 4s.). 
Baskerville’s ‘ Works’ of Congreve—3 vols. 
8vo. (1761: £8 8s.) ; the 4 vols. of eighteenth- 
century songs called ‘Clio and Euterpe 
(1758 [1778]: £16 16s.); a complete set of 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, which includes 
Smollett’s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ 
(1831-36: £6) are books we noted as likely to 
please greatly anyone whom they pleased at 
all. Under ‘ Natural History ’—besides @ 
first edition of White’s ‘Selborne’ (£12)— 
there are two interesting rather ancient 
works: Willughby and Ray’s ‘ Ornithology’ 
(1678: £7 7s.), and ‘ The Natural History of 
Norway’ translated from the Danish of 
Bishop Erich Pontoppidan of Bergen (1755: 
£5). We must also mention the edition pub- 
lished in 1904 of ‘The Master of Game,’ by 
Edward, second Duke of York, the oldest Eng. 
lish work on hunting—said ‘to be now be 
scarce (£8 8s.). 
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